THE FIRST BEGINNINGS  AND THE  MIDDLE  AGES

fifteenth century; the criticisms levelled at the Church itself give evidence
of this faith. Had men at that time not been so believing, they would not
have been so concerned with religious reforms. But the new religious art
was less didactic and more emotional than that of die twelfth and thirteenth
centuries. Already the artist was leaving the City of God and fixing his
eyes upon the kingdoms of this world. Details observed by die senses were
taking the place of inventions of die spirit. In the sculpture adorning its
portals, the Middle Ages had expressed its idealism by means of the de-
materialized bodies of their angels; during die fifteendi century, the scenes
of the Passion (especially under Flemish influence) became realistic. The
miniaturist took delight in depicting martyrs with the sadism of a man
who has himself suffered. He discovered 'the plastic virtue of suffering'.
The idea of death haunted Villon as it did the sculptors of the danse macabre.
Parisians paid visits to the charnel house of the Holy Innocents. In
Burgundy a fine school specialized in the carving of tombs. Some of
these monuments, wherein die dead person is borne by black penitents,
are beyond praise. Claus Slutter executed the tomb of Philip the Bold;
that of Philip Pot has been transferred from the Abbey of Citeaux to
the Louvre; that of Pons de Gontaut, from the Chateau of Biron to the
Metropolitan Museum. 'During die twelfdi century die French stoiic-
master began to turn towards nature eyes long lifted to die heavens. The
anist made himself into an observer.' In contrast to what was taking
place in Italy, we find at diis time in France few fresco painters,
because the walls of the Gothic cathedral had given place to stained
glass windows, widi the result that surfaces to cover were lacking.
But French illuminators and miniaturists retained dieir own special
genius (Jean Fouquet) and were to inspire die painters of the Italian
Renaissance. The miniature, as they handled it, became a picture;
their backgrounds were fine landscapes; their hunting scenes and
their processions of state were worthy of Carpaccio or of Bcnozzo
Gozzoli.

As for lay or profane art, in die diirteenth century it had been, patron-
ized only by wealthy communities, which ordered the construction
of bell towers or city halls. In the fourteendi and fifteendi centuries, a
powerful and rich man had artists working direcdy for him. Charles V
was a great builder of town houses and castles; it was during his reign
that the Louvre of Philip Augustus, enlarged by die architect Raymond
du Temple, officially became die royal residence. The sons of John die
Good were patrons (Angers tapestries ordered by Louis, Duke of Anjou;
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